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POLITICAL. 


We extract the following observations from an article in the Pradhdy. 
of the 29th September, headed the “Tro. 
sponsible character of British policy” :—y, 
spite of the common saying that railways and telegraphs have increased the 
facilities of communication, and that the transfer of India to the direct 
Government of the Queen has caused an accession of prosperity to the people 
of this country, we find the fact to be otherwise. And not only has the 
Queen assumed the direct administration of India: at a public Durbar at 
Delhishe has had her imperial title proclaimed throughout the empire, 
We had fully expected that this auspicious event would augment our happi- 
ness. The English from the days of Clive have always professed and have 
also been always credited with a desire to benefit this country. When 
owing to our good luck, after the termination of the period of Mahomedan 
misrule, we passed under the British Government, we longed for peace, 
But peace, it would seem, was not to be our portion. After the mutiny, in 
the suppression of which the natives of India so materially assisted, an income 
tax was imposed. This was the first sign of unrest which has ever since con- 
tinued to exist. Ever since the Queen assumed the direct administration of 
India, both man and Providence have become adverse to the people. There 
has been a succession of wars, famines, plagues, and cyclones. The Editor then 
proceeds to give a summary of the circumstances that brought about the 
Sepoy Mutiny, and refers to the annexation of Oudh and other measures of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration as having been the principal among them. 
He dwells on the justice and clemency of Lord Canning and the signal proof 
of loyalty afforded by the natives on that most critical occasion. The Cabul 
war is next advertedto. The question is, whoisto pay its costs? India 
has had no concern whatever with the war which Hngland waged against 
Afghanistan for the sake of her own prestige, and yet she has been saddled 
with its cost. Considering, however, the irresponsible character of the Indian 
administration, it is no wonder that such should be the case. . 

2. The Sanjtvani, of the 29th September, thus remarks on the situa- 
tion at Cabul :—The state of affairs at Cabul 
is indeed critical. Newspaper correspondents 
have not been allowed to accompany the British army into Afghanistan. 
Government does not perhaps desire to publish any information regarding the 
policy which will be pursued towards that country ; hence the discontinuance 
of all news relating tothe war. It is therefore impossible to say how 
matters stand in Cabul. It would, however, appear that the whole of 
Afghanistan is in a state of disorder. The mutineers, or in other 
words, the band of liberty-loving and heroic patriots, is from all sides 
receiving fresh accessions of strength. The wild hill tribes have come to 
their aid. Nothing is known with certainty regarding the movements of the 
Amir. According to one rumour he has committed suicide, another has 1 
that the mutinous Heratee regiments have murdered him, while yet another 


The costs of the Afghan war. 


The situation at Cabul. 


gives out that he has concealed himself in the recesses of his zenana. Nori — 


there any certainty as to whether he was implicated in the late massacre OF 
continues to be loyal to the British Government. He has indeed written to 
the British authorities expressing his regret for what has occurred and his 
dependence on them; but his general behaviour has been extremely susp! 
cious. To be brief, the truth regarding this Cabul affair has not yet been 
revealed. News again has come that the mother of the Amir is at Dhaka 
at the head of a large army provided with ample ammunition, and that 
there she is awaiting the advance of the British General. This circum- 
stance has produced in our minds feelings of both fear, wonder, and gladness. 
We are afraid thai in this national war in Afghanistan, in which even women 
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have begun to take a part, there will be abundant bloodshed; we are afraid 
that it will ruin us and involve a considerable waste of treasyre and blood. 
We wonder that even among the savage and wild Afghans, there should 
have been born such heroic females. We are glad, because Asia has not 
et been denuded of horoes ; because even now the neighbours of this land 
of the Aryans can thus fight for their national freedom. The story of the 
heroism of the Amir’s mother rouses our slumbering memory, and the vision 
of many an Aryan and Rajput heroine slowly rises before our minds to 
charm them with its grandeur. 


8, The Purva Pratidhwani, of the 380th September, makes the 


PorvaPraTIDHWAst!, 


following observations on the murder of ‘ptember soth, 1979. 


‘The masmacre of the British Envoy §ir J), Cavagnari and his escort at Cabul:— 
nae We believe that the cause of the outbreak 
‘3 to be found in the fanaticism of the Afghans, who would not have 
any Englishmen permanently stationed in their country. But whatever 
may have been the cause, measures should at once be taken for its prompt 
suppression and the condign punishment of the offenders. We are glad 
to hear that Government is despatching troops to Cabul with great expedi- 
tion. By this time, we doubt not, the British army has reached the city, 
and struck terror into the hearts of the inhabitants. It is hoped that the 
work of retribution will be soon accomplished and peace restored. The 
massacre of the British Envoy, in utter disregard of international laws, should 
be avenged speedily. 
4, The Burdwan Sanjtvant, of the 30th September, thus writes on the 
Massacre of the British Envoy at same subject :—The Bay ing that “ Man pro- 
Cabal. poseth but God desposeth” has become re- 
markably applicable to the present state of matters in Cabul. The public 
were in a manner convinced that the treaty of Gundamuk had put an end to 
the Cabul war. Regarding it in the light of a past event, Lord Lytton wrote 
ahistory of the affair from its commencement, and parliament also voted thanks 
and rewards to those who took a prominent part in it. The general impres- 
sion was that the political atmosphere in Afghanistan had now become clear. 
But who can divine the mysterious ways of Providence ? A thunderbolt has 
fallen from a blue sky. Those, however, who are well acquainted with the 
character and disposition of the Afghans, and the whole history of their 
relations with, and feelings towards, the British, have become more sorry and 
mortified than surprised at the atrocious and untimely massacre of 
Sir L. Cavagnari and his suite. But who is primarily responsible for this 
sad occurrence—Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Lytton? History will decide ; 
in the meantime, whoever he may be, he will be condemned and 
reproved by the public. The question of personal responsibility apart, it is 
not to be doubted that the disaster has been the outcome of too much self- 
confidence and want of caution induced by an easily-won victory. Why 
else was the British Envoy placed among cruel and unruly enemies with such 
an insufficient escort, in utter disregard of the repeated counsels of farsighted 
statesmen? The question now is, whether the British Government, profiting 
y these counsels of experience and wisdom, will learn to practise self- 
restraint and follow a liberal policy or enter Afghanistan on a mission of 
retribution. The first will be beneficial, while the second will land them in 
stealer difficulties and embarassments. ane 
The following extracts are made from the opening editorial of. the 
a Bhdrat Mihir, of the 30th September i 
and Gaon, lh Mat Service §ir Steuart Bayley is really in a difficulty. It 
is not an easy task to select six or seven men 


from among so many candidates for the Civil Service. The selections | 


Dust be particularly good, as on them will depend the success, nay the very 


Burpwaw SAnJIvaNl, 
September 3Uth, 1879. 


Barat MInrR, 
September 30th, 1879. 


ote, 
existence, of the new institution. If His Honor is not able properly to 
discharge this.duty, the scheme is likely to collapse. The time allowed 
him for this purpose is very limited and will not make it possible fo, 
him to consult either the local authorities or the public. Hence the 
sole responsibility in connection with this important affair rests on his 
shoulders. 

The agitation regarding the admission of natives of India into the Ciyj) 
Service has indeed been made for a long time past, but the rules now pro- 
mulgated do not appear to have been the result of any lengthered deliber- 
ation. They have been possibly framed in haste by a ministry which did not 
take into account the force of public opinion. These rules, imperfect as they 
are, are not likely to assist much in the work of selection : they were published 
at a time when the agitation made by Babu Lal Mohan Ghosh and 
Mr. Bright in England were beginning to have an effect upon public opinion 
in that country; andin giving them to the public, the Secretary of State 
desired to show that the Government of India had conferred the privilege of 
free admission into the Civil Service upon the natives. A dissolution of parlia- 
ment is not perhaps very distant; and it is probable that, at the next 
general elections, Indian affairs will receive a prominent share of attention. 
Now there were four grave charges which might be brought against the 
present ministry in reference to the acts of the Indian administration: these 
were (1) depriving the natives of their liberty and other privileges by means 
of inequitable legislation ; (2) bringing about a decrease of revenue by 
unfair methods and the imposition of oppressive taxes ; (8) exclusion of natives 
from all high appointments in the public service; and (4) the excessive 
military expenditure and the high salaries allowed to the Civil Servants. 
The bitter results of the unjust war waged on the frontiers of India have 
furnished matter for an additional charge against the ministry. Let us 
see what Government has done to plead justification for all these on the 
occasion of the next general elections. As regards the first charge, it has 
done absolutely nothing in the matter of repealing any inequitable law or 
mitigating the rigour of its effects. India has had certain deadly shafts 
lodged in her heart; and night and day she suffers an intense agony. 
Look at the two hundred millions of people of this country, and they will 
show you their wounds and exclaim: “The Vernacular Press Act, the 
Arms Act, and the taxation laws have become unendurable and are 
sucking dry our very life-blood.” This spectacle of sorrow is such as no eye 
could rest on it. The newspapers and orators of India are night and day 
crying themselves hoarse over the matter. The Secretary of State has not 
adopted any measures for their relief. Perhaps the present ministry may 
have counted upon the possibility of the English people not being able 
to correctly understand native feeling in this matter, and have not 
therefore seen any cause for apprehension as far as the elections are 
concerned. | | 

A remission of the cotton duties was granted this year, and the 
license tax was imposed. But even here the ministry have nothing (0 
fear ; nay, on the contrary, they have by this measure purchased the votes 
of an influential section of the British community. Manchester has been 
laid under a debt of deep obligation to the present Government. 3 

Regarding the other two matters, however, which are dwelt upon 10 
official reports, and information on which it is not possible to suppress by 
any means, Government doubtless thinks of appealing to the British public 
on the strength of having appointed Army Commissions both in England 
and India and of having made reductions of civil charges. It will refer to the 
fact that the shears have been effectually applied to the Public Works Depatt- 
ment and that the admission of natives into the Civil Service without a0y 


cm 


distinction of creed or color has been facilitated. These are the reasons which 
account for the imperfect form and hasty manner in which the Civil Service 
rules have been given to the public. 

To the same cause has been due the treaty of Gundamuk—the outcome 
of the Afghan war. With a view to show the power and success of his 
foreign policy, Lord Beaconsfield patched up a hasty peace with Afghanistan. 
There is a limit to everything. The present ministry has, however, trans- 

ressed all limits. ‘The time perhaps has come when the utter break-down 
of their policy in Afghanistan will bring them their rewards at the hands 
of the British nation. The ministry and the Government of India will 
perhaps proclaim to the world that the privilege of admission into the 
divine ranks of the Civil Service has been conferred upon natives; but the 
moment they do so, all India will cry out in the venerable name of justice 
that it did not ask for such a Civil Service. ‘* Hither institute a competitive 
examination for testing the merits and abilities of the candidates; or if that 
be impossible, do not offer an insult to our learning and intelligence by 
inaugurating a system of patronage and giving it the name of a Civil 
Service.” 

6. The same paper thus writes on the situation in Afghanistan :— 
Affairs in Cabul are gradually becoming 
increasingly serious. We have always though 
with anxiety on the beginning, the end, and the probable consequences of the 
Afghan war. No satisfactory proof has yet been obtained against Yakub 
Khan; on the contrary, there are many circumstances reported in his favour. 
Human character, especially the character of an Afghan, is an extremely 
complicated thing which it is never easy to read. What one feels parti- 
cularly hard to comprehend is the motive which could have led, if it has 
really led, Yakub Khan, who but the other day purchased so cheaply 
an advantageous treaty from the victorious British nation, to forget the 
benefits he has received and plot in secret against them. Unless he had 
been moved by the intense national hatred of the Afghans towards the 
Kafers—a hatred which has become for ages deep-rooted in their character— 
we do not see what could have led him voluntarily to choose a path so beset 
with dangers and difficulties. Admitted, he had called the Herati regiments 
to the Bala Hissar from a wicked motive. But why then did he send his 
General, Daud Khan, to the aid of the British ? 

If it be urged that this was done for the purpose of showing his own 
imnocence, the question further arises, why did the mutineers assault his 
General and even his own son? All these go to show that the Amir was not 
really implicated in the massacre. The fact is that Yakub Khan has been 
obliged to cope with two powerful opposing currents. By forming an 
alliance with the British Government, he has incurred unpopularity with the 
Major portion of his subjects. No sovereign could long remain on the 
throne against the will of his subjects, even if he were supported by a foreign 
power ; and if Yakub Khan were now to side with the English and stand against 
his own people, it is certain that in the end he will have to give up all 
hopes of ever occupying the throne of Cabul. In the meantime, the whole 
of Afghanistan is in a state of insurrection. There are regiments awaiting 
the arrival of the British troops, while the Mollahs are inciting the people 
totake up arms against the invaders. The hill tribes have again raised 
their heads and resorted to their old practices. Rumours are many and 
various. According to one of them the mother of the Amir has appeared 
to take the command in person, while another has it that the late Amir 
8 still alive and is coming back with the Russians in the direction of 

ery. Of course, nothing is impossible in this cursed Cabul affair. 


The Afghan problem. 
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7. “It is easy to conquer Cabul, but it is hard to keep it in subjection ” 

is the heading of an article in the Anand 
Bazar Patrika, of the 30th September, from 
which we make the following extracts :—Government has been put to some 
embarrassment in this matter of Afghanistan. A snake is often found 
through greed toseize some animal which it can neither swallow nor 
disgorge. To the English Government the conquest of Cabul is but a small 
matter. It had conquered the country once before just as it did quite 
recently ; and it may, should occasion arise, do the same over again a 
thousand times. It is, however, one thing to conquer and quite another 
to make the conquest permanent. To make a permanent conquest of 
Afghanistan is not an easy task; if is thousand times more difficult to keep 
it in subjection than to conquer the country. That might perhaps be done 
if a fifth part of the whole British army in India were stationed in 
Afghanistan—a thing which is manifestly impracticable. It is impossible on 
financial grounds. The military charges that would be required could not 
be met either from the revenues raised in the country or from any funds 
which might be made available from the Indian Exchequer. 

The conquest of Afghanistan is not likely to bring any pecuniary 
advantage to the British Government, which again lacks the funds necessary 
for the purpose of making a conquest. The Afghans are not amenable to the 
influence of either fear or friendship. Russia, again, is gradually so advane- 
ing in the direction of India that the rulers cannot any longer content 
themselves with a policy of inactivity regarding Afghanistan. This is the 
difficulty which confronts Government at the present moment, and they 
have not. up to this time been able to find a way out of it. 

8. The attempts of the present ministry, remarks the same paper, to 

. change the constitution of England have filled 

mace Present ministry and the Govern- the whole English nation with fear and anxiety. 

| Meetings are being held in different places to 

protest against the tendency manifested by Government to become more 

despotic than before. The English people, however, do not appear to have 

discovered the true cause of their degradation, which will continue to exist 

until the constitution of the Indian Government is changed. In seeking to 

reduce the people of India to slavery, the English themselves are coming to 
this stage. of degradation. 

9. The same paper remarks :—Certain Englishmen, it would seem, 
are determined upon the ruin of the Kashmere Raj; and, with this 
view, they have been disseminating several ugly rumours respecting the 
Maharajah’s administration. Most of these stories are now found to have 
had no foundation in fact. If the British are really resolved upon the 
annexation of Kashmere, let them do one thing. They will be successful 
in their efforts if they can only bring out Colonel Phayre again to India. 
Gajananda Vittul and Sir Frank Souter are still in the country. The com- 
bined exertions of these men cannot but be crowned with success. But 
for this purpose it is necessary that Colonel Phayre should be sent as Resl- 
dent to Cashmere. 

10. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 1st October, vomerke tat ps 

es massacre of the British envoy and his suite 

abi ie at Cabul having been the ae of certain 
fanatical and mutinous Afghan soldiers, and as such a mere accident, n0 
new political situation is created in Afghanistan. No evidence has been 
obtained against the innocence of Yakub Khan. For these reasons the treaty 
of Gundamuk should not be departed from, and the Amir should be reinstated 
in his throne. The Editor deprecates annexation chiefly on the ground 0 


The Cabul affairs. 
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India’s present financial position, and hopes that Government will not be 
put to any difficulty on account of this Afghan affair and the people sub- 
jected to any new tax. 

11. We have observed. before, writes the Dacca Prakdsh, of the acca Praxasm, 
Sth October, and still repeat, that everybody > 1879. 
desires that the atrocious murder of the British 


| Envoy and his suite in Cabul should be 
avenged. But if work of retribution in accomplishing the adoption of any 


further measures become necessary, Government should act with great caution. 
The disposition of the Amir cannot yet be accurately ascertained; the 
circumstances, however, are not such as to lead to any inference regarding 
his complicity in the late affair. His presence in the British camp may be 
accounted for on the supposition that he has been expelled from his country, 
where his power was not firmly established, aud that the Afghans have always 
been opposed to an alliance with the British Government. The Editor 
then deprecates the proposal of annexation of Afghanistan to the British 
Empire. Such a measure, without bringing any advantages, would cause 


many disadvantages to the Indian Empire. It is besides financially imprac- 
ticable. 


Afghanistan and the British Govern- 
ment. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


12. We extract the following observations from an article in the 3«2>wax Saxsrvamr, 
isnt Burdwan Sajtvant, of the 80th September, “?™ 187. 

: | headed ‘ Over-legislation”:—If there has 

been no other kind of plenty known under the British Government, there is at 
least a remarkable plenty of legislation. Hardly has an Act been in operation 
sufficiently long to enable the public to acquaint themselves with its scope 
and objects when a new one is ushered in for amending or modifying it. 
The present law member of the Government of India appears to be very 
conscientious in the discharge of his duties: he does not waste a single 
moment, but is always busy devising new schemes of legislation; and so 
prolific is his genius that, in a short time, he will doubtless be able to deluge 
the country with laws ; so that it is possible that some day our food, clothing, 
and even the meetings of friends and lovers will come under the purview 
of legislation. If Mr. Stokes remains one or two years more in this country, 
be will endeavour to remove all our wants. It was but the other day that 
the Civil Procedure Code was passed into law, but before two years are fully 
over, there has been the necessity of amending it. This is doubtless due to 
haste. But where is the leisure for any lengthened deliberation to a person 
who, it would seem, is resolved upon changing the whole body of Indian laws ? 
He has also amended the Registration and the Limitation Acts. At the 
present moment, however, he is busy with criminal law, and is about to 
introduce a radical change in the Criminal Procedure Code of Mr. Stephen, 
thelate law member. Not to speak of the general public, even judicial 
licers, pleaders, barristers, and other lawyers are being put toextreme 
convenience by this multiplication of laws; and wherein are they to blame P 
he contents of the book which a lawyer buys to-day are hardly fully mastered 
When he is obliged, through the action of the legislature, to purchase another 
and begin its study. There are again many matters regarding which the 
heed of any legislation’ has not been felt since the introduction of British 
rule into this country. Mr. Stokes, however, thinks differently. In these 
Circumstances it would be well if he could arrange for the gratuitous distribu- 
lion of copies of Acts among the people. Mr. Stokes has long been in this 
Country and worked hard. He should rest awhile from his labours, that we 
480 might have rest. In these days of retrenchments, when many petty clerks 
are being deprived of the means of their livelihood, it would be well if 
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Government abolished the post of law member temporarily. This woyla 
effect considerable savings without causing injury to the public ‘nterests, 
13. The Ananda Bazar Patrika, of the 30ch September, gives g lop 
account of the correspondence between the 
Press Commissioner and the Editor of the 
Statesman, which has resulted in the former’s 
discontinuing his communiqués to that journal. It is remarked that the 
Press Commissioner is intensely annoyed by adverse criticism of his work. 
and when criticised acts much in the same way as a cook in a native household 
would doif any of the members found fault with her dishes. She has, in all 
such cases, a most effective way of giving vent to her displeasure with the 
critic. ‘The latter, in short, ceases to be supplied with his food. The course 
adopted in the dispute between the Press Commissioner and the Editor of the 
Statesman has ended precisely in the same manner. Like Govinda Chandra 
Mitra (a fictitious character) who could put up with any indignity and 
bear to be called by any nickname or abusive epithet except that of “ stupid,” 
the application of which would invariably try his temper sorely, the Press 
Commissioner, it would seem, can patiently endure all other adverse criticism 
except one. He cannot bear that his work should be characterized: as 
‘“fatuous flapdoodle.”. 
14. The Aindu _—— of we ~ October, referring to the 
a ecision of the Government of India in the 
Pee ee case of Pundit Harshahyaya, objects to it, on 
the ground that if Harshabyaya were guilty of the charges brought against 
him, he should deserve to be dismissed from the service without pension. 
Government, however, having come to a different conclusion, which, while it 
declares him innocent, does not contain a single word in condemnation of 
Mr. Saunder’s conduct, it is not enough that the former should be allowed to 
retire on pension. Justice requires that he should be reinstated in his 
former office. Why cannot Government punish the real offender in 
this case P 
15. The same paper deprecates a proposal made by the present Judge 
Wis Doles a teens of Dacca to hold sessions during the Durga 


Puja holidays. This will, if carried out, cause 
considerable inconvenience and loss to suitors, as they cannot expect to 
have the benefit of counsel during the recess. 


16. In an article headed the “‘ Press Commissioner and the Stafesman,” 

- the Dacca Prakash, of the 5th October, makes 

Step mene Commissioner and the observations similar to those noticed in para- 
graph 20 of our last Report. ; 

17. In commenting upon the speech of Sir Steuart Bayley on a 

| occasion of the Durbar at Bankipore, te 

van ae ot See Navavibhakar, of the 6th October, "refers to 

the wasteful expenditure of the revenues of the Durbhunga Estate which 

characterized the administration of the Court of Wards. As to the increase 

of income, Mr. Geddes remarks that the introduction of an enhanced renl- 

rate has injured the interests of this Raj, many of the tenantry having left 

the estate. Even Sir Steuart Bayley has himself admitted this. Regarding 

the advice tendered by His Honor to the assembled chiefs and landlords, that 

they should co-operate with the local authorities in the improvement 0 

the country and the repression of crime, it is remarked that the exertions 

of the people in this respect are not likely to bear any good fruit until the 

rulers have learnt to respect native public opinion. As it is, the counsels 0 

the native public are regarded with indifference. In committees such 3% 

those in connection with the road cess, which are composed partly of native 

members, such only of the people find a place as lack both educatio?, 


The Press Commissioner and the 
Statesman. 


( 3.) 


independence, and ability. The result is that they become extremly sub- 
servient to the Chairman whose will is supreme in all matters. His Honor 
has expressed regret that the educated and the influential in Behar did not 
take any steps to acquaint the Magistrates with the existence of police 
oppressions. If His Honor, however, had known the true state of matters, 
be might have seen what it is which disinclines people to prefer any com- 
plaint to a Magistrate against any officer of the police. The fact is that 
European Police Superintendents are always anxious to screen their subordi- 
nates from any exposure, and would move heaven and earth to obtain 
their acquittal in case any complaint were made against them. The result 
of the acquittal is invariably to put the complainant to difficulty. False 
charges are made against him; and it is not unusval to find that the 
innocent person who had dared to complain against a police officer is 
punished by the law courts. In conclusion, the Editor thanks Government 
for exempting the poorest classes from liability to the license tax; and while 
praying to God for the success of the British arms in Afghanistan, adds with 
regret that India has been so reduced to beggary that she has not even a 
farthing left wherewith to assist in meeting the cost of the war. 

18. Referring to that abe of Mr. Lalmohan Ghosh’s speech at 

ambeth which spoke of the salt tax in 
ee a i seats expresses its disagree- 
ment from the views set forth by the speaker. According to the Editor, the 
salt tax does not press upon the people. No one feels it as a barden; 
hence it was that this paper objected to the lowering of these duties in 
Bengal. The abatement of the duty, while it has led to a diminution of 
revenue, has not by a single pice cheapened the article to the ordinary con- 
sumer. ‘To reeoup itself for the loss, Government has again been under 
the necessity of imposing a fresh tax. The writer agrees with Mr. Ghosh in 
all other points of his address. 

19. In another article, the same paper gives the substance of two 
cases in which grave charges were brought against two officers of the police, 
and in both of which the Magistrates took the side of the accused in utter 
disregard of evidence and representations of the people. In the one case, 
Colonel Hedayat Ali, c.s.1., one of the Honorary Magistrates of Behar, has 
been strongly rebuked by the Magistrate of Patna because he had charged 
one Mr. Gilbert, an Inspector of Police, with taking illegal gratification. 
The judgment of the Magistrate is more of the nature of a special pleading 
than a calm and impartial judicial proceeding. So much for the advice of 
‘Sir Steuart Bayley to the people of Behar, that they should bring to the 
notice of the Magistrate any instance of police oppression. The second case 
occurred in Baidyabati, where the Sub-Inspector of Police was charged by 
the residents of the place with having taken bribes, having been drunk, 
and having committed other acts unworthy of an officer of the police. An 

enquiry was held by the Joint-Magistrate of Hooghly, who declared the Sub- 
_ dnspector innocent and the inhabitants of the place as engaged in a con- 
spiracy against him. They have since made a petition to the Lieutenant- 

overnor on this matter. In the meantime the Sub-Inspector has resigned 
the service. It, however, behoves Government, should he be really guilty, to 
declare him in future unfit for the public service. The separation of the offices 
of Magistrate and Police Superintendent, while it has caused an increase of 
public expenditure, by necessitating the entertainment of a number of District 
and Assistant Superintendents of Police, has not produced the result which 
Was expected from it. ‘The Magistrates now endeavour to take the side 
of the police as much as when they themselves were the prosecutors. 

20. The Sahachdr, of the 6th October, asks Government to publish all 

the papers in the Harshahyaya case, and to 


H ‘ . @: 
arshahyaya’s case, visit with condign punishment the conduct of 
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Mr. Saunders. The public wait to see what action the Government of 
India takes in the matter. 

21. Adverting tothe exemption of the lowest incomes from liabj}it 
to the license tax, the same paper thanks the 
Government for the concession. Reference jg 
made towards the conclusion of the article to the reduction of the salt duties 
and the Editor makes remarks similar to those noticed in paragraph 18, 


The license tax. 


LOCAL. 


92. The Pratikdr, of the 26th September, notices the existence of 
severe distress among the inhabitants of Myr. 
shidabad arising from the destructive floods 
which recently took place in the district. The ryots are literally destitute. 
They have always been poor and dependent on the mercy of the mahajuns 
for their livelihood. The latter, the best-abused class in the country, how- 
ever are now themselves reduced to poverty. The tenantry therefore cannot 
pay their rents to the zemindars, who, in their turn, do not know how to pay 
the next instalment of revenue of which it behoves Government to grant a 
remission. | 

23. Acorrespondent of the Education Gazette, of the 38rd October, 
refers to the inconvenience, particularly in the 
rainy season, occasioned to the inhabitants of 
Ahmadpore and adjacent villages, in the Burdwan district, for want of a road 
from Ahmadpore to Mantressur. The writer asks Government to sanction 
the construction of this road from the funds of the road cess which is 
regularly levied from the inhabitants. 


- Ploods in Murshidabad, 


Roads near Mymari station. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


24. We have received a new Hindi paper published at Calcutta. 
The Jagat Mitra isa weekly. We shall notice its contents in our next 
report. 
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